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The  Battle  Hymn 


By  Douglas  Shea 


Chanted,  recited, 
reprinted  and  sung, 
the  whole  Union 
marched  to  its  beat 


For  hotheaded  insolence  she  could 
have  been  America's  answer  to  Eng- 
land's Queen  Victoria  —  indeed,  they 
were  born  only  three  days  apart.  There 
was,  for  example,  her  letter  to  James 
Russell  Lowell,  editor  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  who  had  ignored  some  poems 
she  had  sent  him: 

"Friend,  I  rush  into  your  presence  with  all  the 
madness  of  a  disordered  mind-it  is  your  fault, 
yours.  What  care  I,  ha,  ha,  if  you  don't  like  my 
verses?  Who  said  you  could  understand  them? 
I  didn't.  Yet  you  print  worse  ones,  your  own, 
very  likely-Oh!  you  do." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  blast  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  —  favorite  Atlantic 
contributors  —  and  concludes  with  the 
putdown:  "And  once  I  wished  to  make 
your  acquaintance!  .  .  .  Anathema  on 
the  Monthly  and  all  its  poets." 

Miraculously,  her  relations  with  the 
magazine  survived,  for  in  December 
1861,  she  sent  another  —  untitled  — 
poem  to  James  T.  Fields,  Lowell's  suc- 
cessor as  editor,  with  this  note: 
"Fields!  Do  you  want  this,  and  do  you 
like  it,  and  have  you  any  room  for  it  in 
[the]  January  number?" 


"Battle  Hymn  .  .  ."  served  as  the  rallying  cry  for  Union  soldiers  throughout  the 
Civil  War,  as  here  shown  in  an  1860s  woodcut  of  Union  forces  advancing  on 
Corinth,  Miss.  Opposite,  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  shown  on  the  eve  of  her  90th 
birthday. 
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Fields  published  it  in  February  and 
paid  its  author  $5.  Set  to  the  tempo  of 
"John  Brown's  Body"  the  poem  begins: 
"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord:  He  is  trampling 
out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of 
wrath  are  stored;  .  .  ."  To  the 
Atlantic  —  some  say  to  ex-editor 
Lowell — goes  the  everlasting  honor  of 
giving  the  poem  its  name  "Battle 
Hymn  Of  The  Republic."  At  any  rate, 
from  that  gray  February  day  in  1862 
neither  America  nor  Julia  Ward  Howe 
would  ever  be  quite  the  same. 

She  was  born  in  1819,  the  fourth  of 
seven  children  of  a  Wall  Street  banker 
and  his  wife,  her  mother  early  noting 
the  child's  fiery  temper  that  seemed  to 
match  her  bright  red  hair.  She  was 
moody  too,  a  trait  she  may  have  inher- 
ited from  her  father,  a  religiously 
inhibited  person  with  a  firm  belief  in 
the  natural  depravity  of  man. 

Her  mother  died  of  tuberculosis 
when  Julia  was  only  five,  and  now  the 
moral  convictions  of  the  father  grew 
even  more  somber.  Children,  and  es- 
pecially girl  children,  must  be  shielded 
from  the  world  and  the  perfect  sanc- 
tuary was  the  home.  Here  pious  gov- 
ernesses and  tutors  could  guide  them 
without  undesirable  distraction  of 
their  youthful  minds.  Nevertheless, 
Julia  did  attend  several  nearby 
schools,  but  she  left  them  for  good  at 
16,  for  by  this  time  she  found  that  she 
really  preferred  to  study  at  home. 

By  now  a  mastery  of  English,  Ger- 
man and  Italian  had  been  added  to  the 
French  she  had  learned  in  the  nursery. 
Her  fondness  for  music  persuaded  her 
father  to  take  her  to  an  occasional  con- 
cert, but  generally  all  outside  enter- 
tainment was  frowned  upon.  A  good 
influence  of  this  drab  but  comfortable 
home  life  was  the  studiousness  that  it 
gave  Julia,  a  trait  that  lasted  all  her 
life. 

In  1843,  she  married  a  man  18  years 
her  senior.  At  first  she  was  ecstatic, 
writing,  "I  am  perfectly  happy  to  sac- 
rifice to  one  so  noble  and  so  earnest, 
the  daydreams  of  my  youth."  On  a 
long  European  honeymoon  she  met 
Charles  Dickens  and  the  poet  William 
Wadsworth  ("a  crabbed  old  sinner  who 
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gave  us  a  very  indifferent  muffin"). 
Finally  the  newlyweds  returned  to 
take  up  residence  in  Boston. 

By  this  time  it  was  clear  her  hus- 
band had  a  stern,  puritanical  streak 
that  disapproved  of  any  role  for  her 
but  childbearing  and  household  duties. 
Nor  did  Boston  take  kindly  to  this 
New  York  bluestocking  at  a  time  when 
intellectual  women  were  a  rarity — the 
more  so  in  view  of  her  rather  poor 
housekeeping  and  sharp  tongue.  But 
she  was  befriended  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Henry  David  Thoreau  and 
reformer  Margaret  Fuller. 

In  1854,  Julia  published  a  book 
anonymously  so  as  not  to  antagonize 
her  husband.  At  a  summer  home 
(Lawton's  Valley)  she  shut  herself  off 
in  the  attic  "with  the  wasps  flying 
about  her,  composing  her  poetry  and 
her  plays,  and  studying  her  philoso- 
phy." Reviewing  20  years  of  married 
life,  she  wrote  in  her  journal:  "I  have 
never  known  my  husband  to  approve 
any  act  of  mine  which  I  myself  valued. 
.  .  .  Everything  has  been  contemptible 
in  his  eyes  because  not  his  way  of 
doing  things."  On  several  occasions 


she  considered  separation. 

Gradually,  over  the  years,  she 
turned  inward.  Gray-eyed,  barely  over 
five  feet  tall,  she  was  a  middle-aged 
mother  of  six  children,  her  spirit  a 
smoldering  ember  waiting  for  the 
torch  that  would  waken  it  to  life. 

Then,  in  November  1861,  occurred 
the  event  that  would  give  direction  to 
her  life.  She  and  her  husband,  accom- 
panied by  three  friends,  had  gone  on 
business  to  Washington.  The  capital 
city  had  changed  very  little  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  Julia  knew.  There 
were  only  six  federal  buildings  scat- 
tered over  a  vast  area,  and  three  of 
them  were  unfinished.  The  obelisk 
commemorating  George  Washington 
reached  only  to  one-third  its  intended 
height.  But  it  was  the  appearance  of 
the  Capitol  building,  with  its  old  dome 
removed  and  a  new  one  not  yet  substi- 
tuted, that  gave  the  metropolis  its  air 
of  dismal  abandonment.  It  had  re- 
minded English  traveler  Anthony 
Trollope  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Pal- 
myra. 

Leaving  the  train,  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  went  directly  to 


Willard's  Hotel,  a  drafty,  noisy,  barn- 
like structure  where,  some  nine 
months  before,  Abe  Lincoln  had  spent 
over  a  week  awaiting  his  inauguration 
day.  Here  at  the  confluence  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  Fourteenth 
Street,  where  hogs  sometimes  wal- 
lowed in  the  slough  of  the  unpaved 
streets,  Julia  wrote  in  the  pre-dawn 
hours  of  November  19,  1861,  the  poem 
which  would  immortalize  her  name. 

"It  was  somewhat  praised  on  its  ap- 
pearance," she  noted  later  in  her  Re- 
miniscences, "but  the  vicissitudes  of 
war  so  engrossed  public  attention  that 
small  heed  was  taken  of  literary  mat- 
ters." She  did  not  realize  how  quickly 
the  hymn  had  spread.  It  was  chanted, 
it  was  recited,  it  appeared  on  broad- 
sides and  in  newspapers,  it  was 
printed  in  Army  hymn  books,  sung  at 
war  rallies  and  used  by  troops  in 
exhortation  and  prayer  on  the  eve  of 
battle.  The  whole  Union  marched  to 
its  beat.  The  South  had  war  songs,  too, 
but  nothing  like  this.  "Gentlemen," 
said  a  Confederate  officer  to  Union 
counterparts  some  time  after  Lee's 
(Continued  on  page  36 ) 


BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mine  eyes  \\ave  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord: 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift  sword: 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 


I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps; 
They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps; 
I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps: 

His  day  is  marching  on. 


I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel: 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal;   I 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on." 


He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment-seat: 
Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  ansiver  Him!  be  jubilant,  my  feet! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 


In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me: 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on. 


PHOTO:  COLLECTION  OF  JULIA  WARD  STICKLEY 
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JOIN  THE  M ASOISI  MONEY  MAKERS: 


I  made  $200  in  12  days 
selling  Mason  Shoes!' 

(in  my  spare  time) 


iw 


64  In  12  days,  I  sold  20  pairs  of  Mason  Shoes.  I  pass 

Mr.  H.  Buck  out  the  Mason  pocket  catalogs  at  work  and  wherever  I 

and  Family,  Indiana      g0>  anfJ  try  to  average  one  pair  of  shoes  a  day  I've  had 

good  success  with  many  satisfied  customers,  thanks  to  the  quality  of  Mason 

Shoes.  I  like  selling  Mason  Shoes! 99 

Send  for  FREE  Mason  Shoe  Sales  Kit  and  discover  how  you  can: 

Work  only  in  your  spare  time.  On  weekends,  after    Earn  cash  commissions  every  day.  every  week, 

work,  during  coffee  breaks,  any  time  you  want  to    every  month.  Our  FREE  Sales  Kit  shows  you  how! 

earn  extra  cash! 

Sell  a  quality  product,  guaranteed  by  a  75-year-old 

company  with  a  reputation  for  high  standards  of 

craftsmanship  and  repeat  customer  satisfaction. 

Enjoy  the  147-page  Mason  Shoe  Catalog,  with  over 

375  popular  styles  for  work  and  dress.  In  sizes 


Become  eligible  for  contest  prizes,  sales  awards 
and  valuable  discounts  as  an  authorized  Mason 
Shoe  salesperson. 

Send  for  our  FREE  Mason  Shoe  Sales  Kit  now.  Join 

thousands  of  men  and  women  across  the  country 

4-16.'widths  AAA-EEEE  (Free  Sales  Kit  shows  how    who  enjoy  an  extra  income  by  selling  Mason  Shoes 


to  lit  customers  ) 


in  their  spare  time! 


Receive  your  FREE  Sales  Kit.  plus  the  Mason  Shoe  Catalog  by  filling  out  this  coupon 
Call  Toll  Free  1-800-826-7030,  exi  86  In  Wl  call  1-800-472-7003,  ext  86 
SEND  TO:  MASON  SHOE  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  F-253 
Chippewa  Falls,  WI  54774 


NAME_ 


•  NO  INVESTMENT 

•  NO  OBLIGATION 

•  NO  RISK 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


STATE. 
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Amazing  'CLEAR-VUE  20/20'  Glasses  Let  You 

BEAT  HEADLIGHT  GLARE 

Help  You  See  In  The  Dark! 


SHARPENS  ALL  IMAGES-EVEN  IN  RAIN, 
SNOW,  SLEET -AND  NIGHTTIME  TOO! 


YES!  ACTUALLY  DRIVE  THROUGH  BLINDING  RAIN,  HEAVY  SNOW, 
THICK  MIST  OR  EVEN  FOG  WITH  INCREASED  VISION  AND  SAFETY! 


NEW  OPTIC  DISCOVERY  FILTERS  OUT  GLARE,  HAZE 
BLIND  SPOTS  FOR  IMPROVED  LIFESAVING  VISION 

Yes  .  .  Clear-Vue  20  /  20  lenses  actually  filter  out  blind- 
ing glare-rays  from  oncoming  headlights,  filter  out  those 
fuzzy,  hazy  images  that  drive  you  "crazy"  in  heavy  rain, 
snow  or  fog.  With  Clear-Vue  20/20  all  objects  spring  to 
life  clearer  than  ever.  Hazy,  gray  shadows  become 
daylight  sharp.  You  can  drive  with  greater  comfort  and 
ease,  less  strain  and  fatigue  then  ever  before. 

PROVE  IT  TO  YOURSELF  WITH  THIS  AMAZING  LIGHT  BULB  TEST! 

Send  for  "Clear-Vue  20/20"  glasses  today  on  no  risk 
trial  basis.  When  they  arrive  put  them  on  and  look  directly 
into  the  strongest  light  .  .  .  "The  Glare  is  Gone!".  Now 
test  them  under  every  type  of  bad-night  driving  condi- 
tions. If  you  don't  feel  you  then  have  "night-owl"  vision, 
virtually  clear  as  daylight .  .  .  return  them  anytime  within 
30  days  for  an  immediate  refund  of  your  purchase  price 
(less  postage  and  handling).  Available  in  two  attractive 
styles:   A)  Regular  Frame  B)  Clip  on   Frame  (Please 

"       ™'    ®  1983  AMERICAN  AUTOMOTIVE  TECHNOLOGIES 


Hi 


American  Automotive      (Dept.  NOG- 126 

365  NORTH  ROUTE  9W.  CONGERS.  NY  10920       ! 

Please  send  me  pair(s)  of  CLEAR-VUE 

20/20  glasses  in  the  style(s)  specified  below  at  $6.98 
ea.  plus  85$  pstg.  &  hdlg. 

SPECIAL  SAVINGS:  Any  \  pair  for  $12.98  plus  $1.25 
pstg.  &  hdlg.  (save  $1.43) 

style  A  regular  fraqie  style  B  clip-on  frame 

If  after  receiving  my  order  I'm  not  completely  satisfied,  I 
may  return  it  anytime  within  30  days  for  a  full  refund  (less 
pstg    &  hdlg  )   Enclosed   is  my  check  or  MO.  for 

$ Sorry,    no   COD 's.    New   York 

residents  add  appropriate  tax. 

CHARGE  IT'       VISA  I     MASTERCARD  EXP    DATE / 

MIN.  CHARGE  $10  00 
CARD* 

Name „ 


Address. 
City    _ 


.  State  . 


-Zip [ 


Battle  Hymn 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


surrender,  "if  we  had  had  your  'Battle 
Hymn'  we  would  have  whupped  the 
living  daylights  out  of  you." 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  wept  the  first 
time  he  heard  it,  and  he  chose  it  for 
his  reelection  campaign  song  in  1864. 
Other  presidential  aspirants  also 
adopted  it— in  1872,  1888,  1900— and 
well  into  the  20th  century. 

It  was  sung  at  Lyndon  Johnson's  in- 
auguration in  1965.  Ten  days  later  it 
was  heard  at  the  funeral  services  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  in  honor  of  his 
American  mother.  In  1968,  the  crowd 
spontaneously  broke  into  the  "Battle 
Hymn"  as  the  funeral  train  of  Robert 
Kennedy  passed  through  Baltimore 
railroad  station. 

It  was  heard  once  more  at  the  nomi- 
nation in  Miami  of  another  presiden- 
tial candidate.  And  again  it  was  sung, 
by  Anita  Bryant,  at  the  funeral  ser- 
vices of  ex-President  Johnson.  It  was 
played  and  sung  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Jimmy  Carter.  And  again  in 
the  inaugural  parade  of  his  successor, 
Ronald  Reagan. 

And  what  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  in  all 
this  melange  of  song?  The  "Battle 
Hymn"  became  her  talisman,  too. 
Time  mellowed  her  peppery  temper 
into  humor.  (James  Russell  Lowell  had 
long  since  forgiven  her  intemperate 
letter  to  him — well,  he  was  notorious 
for  mislaying  manuscripts.)  Far  more 
important,  she  made  a  notable  dis- 
covery. For  some  obscure  physiological 
reason,  her  soft  voice  could  fill  every 
cranny  of  a  huge  auditorium.  Her  hus- 
band died  in  1876,  leaving  her  to  34 
years  of  widowhood.  And  more  and 
more  her  lectures  were  heard,  here 
and  abroad,  pleading  for  women's  suf- 
frage, for  world  peace.  In  a  real  sense, 
she  and  her  masterpiece  blazed  the 
way  for  millions  to  follow. 

But  always  there  remained  that  de- 
licious, late-discovered  sense  of  humor. 
In  Julia's  92nd  year,  a  granddaughter 
heard  her  giggling  one  day  in  the  next 
room.  "What's  that  all  about?"  Julia 
was  asked.  "Oh,  my  dear,"  she  replied, 
breaking  into  laughter  again,  "it  is 
nothing!  I  was  only  trying  to  translate 
'Fiddle-de-dee'  into  Greek!" 

Some  time  before  her  death  she  was 
asked  by  her  daughter  Maud:  "Tell  me, 
what  is  the  ideal  aim  of  life?" 

Julia  thought  for  a  moment  before 
spacing  out  her  answer.  "To  learn — to 
teach — to  serve"  —  and  then,  with  a 
longer,  reminiscent  pause — "to  enjoy!" 

Solomon  in  all  his  wisdom  could  not 
have  phrased  it  better.  »" 
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Help  Lines  is  published 
quarterly  by  the  Lindenview 
Regional  Behavioral  Center  for 
the  associates,  physicians,  vol- 
unteers, students  and  friends  of 
Lindenview  and  for  the  com- 
munity which  it  serves. 

If  you  would  like  additional 
copies,  have  comments  about 
information  in  the  newsletter  or 
would  like  to  be  added  to  the 
mailing  list,  contact: 

Karen  Morgan,  Director 
Psychiatric  Rehabilition  Svcs. 
(219)  484-6636,  extension  6965 


Julia  Ward  Howe  one  day  was  talking  to  Charles 
Sumner,  the  distinguished  senator  from 
Massachusetts.    She  asked  him  to  interest  himself 
in  the  case  of  a  person  who  needed  some  help.   The 
senator  answered,  "Julia,  I've  become  so  busy  I  can 
no  longer  concern  myself  with  individuals.    Julia 
replied,  "Charles,  that  is  quite  remarkable.    Even 
God  hasn't  reached  that  stage  yet." 

Ralph  W.  Sockman 


Julia  Ward  Howe 

(1819-1910) 

She  saw  ''God's  truth  marching  on" 

From  her  early  years,  the  author  of 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  ex- 
hibited interest  in  things  literary.  Julia 
Ward  taught  herself  English,  German, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  before  mar- 
riage she  published  essays  on  Goethe. 

Her  father,  a  Wall  Street  banker,  was 
a  devout  Episcopalian  and  strict  disci- 
plinarian, and  until  her  marriage,  Julia 
was  a  "zealous  Calvinist."  At  age  23, 
the  diminutive  and  auburn-haired  Ju- 
lia married  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  a 
doctor,  moral  reformer,  and  head  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
They  had  six  children. 

Her  husband  was  fanatically  opposed 
to  married  women  being  active  in  pub- 
lic life.  In  the  1850s,  Julia  published 
two  books  of  poems,  albeit  anony- 
mously. Her  husband  was  furious. 

Samuel  and  Julia  agreed,  however, 
about  one  thing:  slavery  must  be  abol- 
ished. She  said  John  Brown's  methods 
"worked  against  slavery  for  the  Lord." 
They  entertained  Brown  in  their  home, 
and  Samuel  was  one  of  the  "Secret  Six" 
New  Englanders  who  bankrolled 
Brown's  military  exploits  in  Kansas 
and  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Upon  Brown's 
sentencing,  Julia  said,  "His  death  will 
be  holy  and  glorious,  and  the  gallows 
cannot  dishonor  him!" 

Two  years  later,  in  the  autumn  of 
1861,  she  traveled  to  Washington, 
D.C.  She  saw  the  city  teeming  with  sol- 
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diers,  orderlies  galloping  about,  ambu- 
lances bouncing  back  and  forth,  and 
countless  campfires  burning.  Upon 
her  return,  her  minister  recommended 
she  put  "some  good  words  to  that 
tune"  of  the  popular  song  "John 
Brown's  Body."  Julia  slept  unsoundly 
that  night  and  woke  in  the  gray  of  twi- 
light morning.  The  lines  of  the  poem 
began  to  form  in  her  head,  and  she  im- 
mediately wrote  them  down.  In  Febru- 
ary 1862,  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic"  was  published  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  (she  received  $5). 

Within  months,  the  words  and  mu- 
sic were  put  together,  and  soon  the 
song  caught  on — although  it  never  be- 
came as  popular  with  the  troops  as 
"John  Brown's  Body."  Like  many  Civil 


War  songs,  it  didn't  achieve  its  greatest 
popularity  until  after  the  war. 

Throughout  the  war,  Julia  continued 
to  speak  and  write  against  slavery,  and 
after  the  war  she  turned  her  attention 
to  the  women's  suffrage  movement.  In 
1907  she  became  the  first  female  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  When  she  died  in  1910, 
the  four  thousand  who  attended  her 
memorial  service  in  Boston's  Sym- 
phony Hall  sang  the  hymn  for  which 
she  is  still  famous. 


Mark  Galli  is  associate  editor  of  Leadership 
Journal  and  a  consulting  editor  for  Christian 
History. 
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JULIA  WARD  HOWE 

(1819-1910) 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE,  author  and  social  reformer,  was  born  in 
New  York  City  on  27  May  1819.  Miss  Ward  came  of  a  wealthy  family. 
In  1843  she  married  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  took  up  residence  in 
Boston.  Always  of  a  literary  bent,  she  published  her  first  volume  of 
poetry,  Passion  Flowers,  in  1854;  this  and  subsequent  works  had  little 
success.  For  a  while  she  and  her  husband  published  the  Commonwealth, 
an  abolitionist  newspaper. 

From  her  Civil  War  experience  came  a  poem  which  won  extra- 
ordinary popularity,  though  it  brought  her  in  cash — from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly — only  four  dollars.  One  night,  while  visiting  a  camp  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  with  a  party  of  Governor  John  A.  Andrew  of  Massachu- 
setts, too  stirred  by  emotion  to  sleep,  she  composed  to  the  rhythm 
of  "John  Brown's  Body,"  a  poem,  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
scribbling  down  in  the  dense  darkness  of  her  tent  the  lines  she  could 
not  see.  The  song  became  the  semi-official  song  of  the  Union  army 
and  Mrs.  Howe  became  famous.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  popular- 
ity of  the  poem  was  due  to  the  long  rolling  cadence  of  the  old  folk 
song,  and  even  more  to  the  hysteria  of  the  moment;  but  the  honors 
public  and  private,  showered  upon  the  author,  have  seldom  been  equalled 
in  the  career  of  another  American  woman. 

After  the  war  she  involved  herself  in  the  women' s-suffrage  move- 
ment, was  the  first  president  of  the  New  England  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  and  from  1869  took  a  leading  role  in  the  American  Suff- 
rage Association.  She  also  took  up  the  cause  of  peace  and  in  1870 
published  her  "Appeal  to  Womanhood  Throughout  the  World,"  a  call 
for  an  international  conference  of  women  on  the  subject  of  peace. 
In  1871  she  became  the  first  president  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
Woman's  International  Peace  Association.  Mrs.  Howe  continued  to 
write  throughout  her  life,  her  publications  including  poetry  and  essays, 
travel  books,  and  biographies,  notably  that  of  Margaret  Fuller. 

Death  came  to  her  from  pneumonia,  in  her  92nd  year,  on  17  Octo- 
ber 1910,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  shortly  after  she  had  received 
an  honorary  degree  from  Smith  College. 

Laura  Elizabeth  Howe  Richards  (1860-1949),  the  author  of  the 
classic  children's  tale  Captain  January  (1910),  was  the  best  known 
of  her  children. 

This  manuscript  copy  of  her  immortal  poem  was  penned  while 
the  war  was  nearing  its  end.  It  is  in  the  great  Americana  collection 
of  Marshall  B.  Coyne  of  Washington  who  has  graciously  made  the  manu- 
script available  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association  for  reproduction. 
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JULIA     WARID     HOWE 

(1819-1910) 

"THE  BATTLE-HYMN 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC" 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible  swift  sword. 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watchfires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps; 
They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps; 
I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps. 
His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel; 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel, 
Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment-seat: 
O,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him!  be  jubilant  my  feet! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on. 

Boston,  March  21st  1865.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE 


